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Implementing Land Reform in India 


BY THOMAS J. SHEA, JR. 


N Aprit 1955 an amendment to Section 31 of the 

Indian Constitution was adopted, providing that no 
act passed by any legislature which involves acquisition 
by the state of property rights for a public purpose 
shall be called into question by any court on the ground 
that the compensation provided in that act is not ade- 
quate. This amendment removed the principal obstacle 
to implementing nation-wide land reform legislation. 
An earlier constitutional amendment had given such 
exemption only to certain specific acts aimed at abolish- 
ing zamindari estates. 

Legislation abolishing zamindari rights was only a 
first step toward the Indian Planning Commission’s 
ultimate goal of removing all non-cultivating interests 
from control of the soil. Even if the implementation 
of the various zamindari abolition acts were complete, 
which is far from being the case, about three-quarters 
of India’s cultivators would still hold their land from 
landlords rather than directly from the state (which 
is the eventual aim of the Planning Commission). One 
of the principal objects of the new amendment is thus 
to enable acts abolishing landlordism throughout the 
country to be passed and enforced without delay. The 
Draft Recommendations for the Second Five Year Plan 
envisage that the task of removing all intermediaries 
and absentee landlords shall be finished by 1958." 

Assuming that the Planning Commission’s objectives 
themselves are sound, the question of whether they can 
in fact be attained in the short space of iwo years de- 
serves consideration. There are several reasons for be- 
lieving that the Planning Commission’s time-table is 
over-optimistic. In the first place, not only does India 
have a bewildering variety of land tenure systems, each 
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requiring separate legislative enactments, but the ten- 
ancy structures found in many areas are highly com- 
plex. Comprehensive land reform in such areas requires 
careful and systematic planning before it can be under- 
taken successfully. A second reason for questioning the 
assumptions of the Planning Commission is that, al- 
though all the state governments are at present Con- 
eress-run, their attitudes toward land reform differ 
markedly from one another. Whereas Hyderabad and 
Kashmir have gone about the task of land reform with 
considerable vigor, others such as Madras and Tra- 
vancore-Cochin (under Congress rule) have been hesi- 
tant about instituting comprehensive reforms. Thirdly, 
planning requires reliable records, but land records 
are particularly defective in areas where tenancy pat- 
terns are most complex. 

Each of India’s twenty-eight states has one or more 
regions governed by different sets of tenancy laws. 
Following independence and the reorganization of 
boundaries which took place subsequent to the ab- 
sorption of the princely states into the Indian Union, 
some states (such as Bombay) were faced with the 
task of integrating more than a dozen land tenure 
systems, each with its own distinct set of customary 
laws. Even in Madras, Bihar, Bengal, and Uttar Pradesh, 
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where the princely states which merged with the pro- 
vincial administration were few and small in propor- 
tion to the size of the state, the two broad forms of 
revenue settlement which had been adopted in differ- 
ent areas of each state by the British (the zamindari 
and ryotwari schemes) gave rise to two distinct sets of 
land tenure laws. These states, too, were created from 
what was once a heterogeneous assortment of auton- 
omous and semi-autonomous principalities. They con- 
tained, in most cases, two or more religious groups 
and many castes and subdivisions within each group, 
having distinct property and inheritance laws. Many 
of these distinctions, both regional and community, af- 
fecting property rights have been upheld in the form 
of local and provincial court decisions and special 
legislation. The forthcoming readjustment of boun- 
daries along linguistic lines will create further com- 
plications. 

Even within a region subject to a more or less uni- 
form set of land laws and customs, there is often a be- 
wildering variety of individual tenure types, each in- 
volving a complex set of rights and liabilities outlined 
in court decisions. Malabar Land Law, for example, 
recognizes twenty-eight separate kinds of tenure, rang- 
ing from perpetual, irredeemable leases to tenancy-at- 
will. In almost every part of India distinct recogni- 
tion is given by the courts to two classes of mortgagees 
—ordinary and usufructory; to permanent tenants, 
fixed term tenants, and tenants-at-will; to landed 
proprietors enjoying freehold rights and to special 
categories of landed proprietors enjoying the right to 
receive rents, but having limited rights, or no rights at 
all, of resumption of land from sub-tenants. 


In many parts of India, such as the rich rice-grow- 
ing areas of Bengal, U.P. and Bihar, parts of Bombay, 
and Malabar and the South Kanara districts in Madras, 
sub-infeudation is often found. In one field within a 
village there may be only one intermediary between 
the government and the cultivator; in the adjoining 
field there may be half-a-dozen. Instances have been 
found in Bengal where there are as many as thirty 
layers of claimants holding rights to a single plot of 
land. Fragmentation is likewise a common feature of 
landholding in India. Moreover it generally occurs on 
all tenure levels. To cite a common example, a single 
cultivator may hold three separate pieces of land in 
one village and two in another. Two of these pieces 
may be held under an intermediary, and the other 
three under three separate landlords. Each intermedi- 
ary under whom he holds his scattered holdings may 
himself have other holdings scattered in this and in 
other villages as well as under other landlords. In ad- 
dition, the same right-holder often has land on more 
than one tenure; he may be a tenant-at-will of one 
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holding, hold another on a five-year term, part of which 
he may lease out to a sub-tenant on a year-to-year 
basis, have still another on perpetual lease which has 
been successively sub-let to two or three layers of sub- 
tenants and another on perpetual lease which he culti- 
vates himself. Large landed estates are often held in 
hundreds, even thousands, of small patches and are 
leased to hundreds of tenants, great and small. 


States’ Control over Legislation 


In none of the Indian states will expropriatory legis- 
lation be introduced in a legal vacuum. Virtually all 
the states have an impressive body of statutes, as well 
as case law, dealing with land tenures. In most states, 
tenancy legislation has so far been regulatory rather 
than expropriatory in character. It has dealt with such 
matters as regulating rents, conferring fixity of tenure 
on different categories of tenants, imposing limits on 
the amount of land a landholder may cultivate directly, 
and preventing fragmentation, subdivision, and sub- 
letting of holdings. Most of the tenancy laws which 
have been passed are long, complicated, and phrased 
in difficult technical language. Many are in the form 
of successive amendments to previous acts. Many 
clauses in these acts have been subject to different and 
often contradictory interpretations by law courts. 

All states can legitimately plead delay in introducing 
expropriatory legislation on the ground that a thorough 
review of the existing statutes is necessary beforehand. 
Each state can further plead the necessity of drafting 
legislation only after making a comprehensive inquiry 
into the state of land records, the economic condition 
of different sections of the agricultural population, and 
the views of informed persons on prospective compensa- 
tion rates for different categories of non-cultivating 
landholders. Although the Planning Commission may 
suggest a particular course of reform, the actual draft- 
ing and implementation of tenancy laws is the ex- 
clusive responsibility of each state. The Planning Com- 
mission’s staff does not have the knowledge necessary 
to make detailed suggestions to each state, and the 
Commission itself does not have the authority to com- 
pel. states to adhere to any schedule. The states, if they 
desire to delay legislation, can offer weighty reasons, 
unanswerable except by tenancy experts exhaustively 
informed concerning local conditions, for delay in car- 
rying through reforms. In some legislatures, such as 
Madras and Travancore-Cochin, where the position of 
landlords and others who wish to proceed as slowly 


and cautiously with land reform as possible are strong, 


these excuses have been repeatedly offered as reasons 
for delaying tenancy legislation. 

Tenancy bills can be sabotaged, too, in the commit- 
tee stage, and in the course of legislative assembly de- 
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bates. In omnibus parties like the Congress, which have 
within their ranks land reformers of a radical stamp 
and ultra-conservative landlords, it is not always clear 
with whom the balance of power lies. Pressure from 
the Working Committee or from the Prime Minister 
himself may force a state parliament to prepare some 
kind of legislation to satisfy popular demand. A com- 
prehensive bill may then be drafted, radical in char- 
acter, elaborate in phraseology, but full of errors and 
inconsistencies. The bill will then receive unfavorable 
comments from tenancy experts within the adminis- 
tration and some of the more obvious defects will be 
removed in the drafting stage. After it is introduced 
in the state legislature, it will be sent to a select com- 
mittee. Although the committee will contain represen- 
tatives from all parties in the legislature, it will 
naturally be made up predominantly of Congress party 
members. As not all members of select committees are 
well informed on land tenure (much less, the assembly 
members in general), committee work will largely be 
left to the “land tenure experts” of each party. If the 
Congress Party “experts” are conservative, the radical 
features of the original bill will be toned down; it will 
be pointed out that certain provisions are ultra vires 
of the Constitution, that others are unworkable, and 
that still others are likely to produce discontent and 
constitute a threat to public order. 

In this way a bill which may originally have been 
quite radical in tone will emerge in a much watered- 
down form from the committee. If the left opposition 
parties are not strong and conservative “land tenure 
experts” within the Congress hold the balance of power, 
it is usually easy to pilot the select committee version 
through the second and third readings. The state party 
can then say with assurance to the Working Commit- 
tee, “We have produced an Act.” They can further 
point out that they desired it to be more far-reaching 
in character than it finally turned out to be, and can 
produce the original bill as proof. They can add that 
informed opinion familiar with local conditions brought 
forth incontrovertible evidence that the provisions of 
the orginal bill, although laudable, would be impracti- 
cal ard unenforceable, and there is little valid criticism 
which! either the Working Committee or the Planning 
Commission can offer in the face of the enormous 
quantity of evidence which a state organization can 
muster to defend its point of view. 


Problems of Compensation 

All states which decide to expropriate non-culti- 
vating landholders in accordance with the general 
directives of the Planning Commission must decide the 
principles upon which compensation, if any, is to be 
fixed, the rates which are to be introduced, and the 
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manner in which it is to be paid. Should all right- 
holders who are expropriated be paid compensation, or 
can certain classes (such as non-hereditary jagirdars) 
be removed without compensation? Should rates be 


_ fixed on a sliding scale based upon the rental value or 


income from agricultural property held, or should the 
landlord’s non-agricultural income also be taken into 
account in fixing the scale? Should compensation costs 
be borne entirely by the tenants who are to be given 
the benefits, partly by them and partly by the state, 
or wholly by the state? Should payments be made in 
cash, partly in cash and partly in bonds, or wholly in 
bonds? Should the bonds be negotiable or non-nego- 
tiable, redeemable or irredeemable? If redeemable, 
should they be redeemable on demand or after a fixed 
period? If after a fixed period, what should the period 
be? Should non-cultivating landlords be given the op- 
portunity to resume a certain portion of their lands in 
lieu of compensation? 


Each state, in order to reach decisions on these 
questions, must be in a position to determine the ap- 
proximate number of persons who stand to lose their 
property rights, their proportion to the total agri- 
cultural population, and their general economic con- 
dition. This information should be of a type which 
can be expressed in frequency tables showing the num- 
ber of non-cultivating landlords falling into different 
income groups, and the proportion of their income 
derived from agriculture and from other sources. As 
many landholders are cultivators in respect of por- 
tions of their holdings and non-cultivators in respect 
of other portions, this distinction should also be taken 
into consideration. Similarly, the ability of cultivators 
to pay compensation costs can be properly determined 
only if similar tables showing the number of cultivating 
tenants in different income-groups are available. 


The state must further decide whether, following 
expropriation, a general redistribution of land among 
existing right-holders is essential, and whether consoli- 
dation of holdings should be undertaken. If the state 
decides to fix upper and lower limits on landholdings, 
on the basis of the “economic holding” concept sug- 
gested by the Planning Commission, the size of an 
economic holding must be determined. If the measure 
is to have any utility, it should be determined for each 
field on the basis of the existing productivity of that 
field in terms of the particular crop or crops ordinarily 
grown on it. To determine whether a particular culti- 
vator’s existing holdings fall within or outside the pro- 
posed limits, detailed records showing the location, size, 
and yield of the individual holdings of each cultivator 
are essential, These records are also essential to any 
program which involves compulsory consolidation of 
fragmented holdings. Finally, the state must have rec- 


ords of this sort to enable it to frame a workable 
agricultural labor policy. For example, decisions as to 
whether landless labor can feasibly be included in a 
scheme involving the creation of small holdings without 
reducing such holdings to an uneconomic size demand 
detailed and reliable records showing (1) the existing 
pattern of land distribution among cultivators, and 
(2) the area ard location of cultivable but unculti- 


vated waste. 


Definition of Terms 


Land tenure statistics require great care in collection 
and presentation if they are to convey a reliable and 
meaningful picture of existing tenancy problems in a 
particular region to legislators and planners. There 
must, in the first place, be a clear and unequivocable 
definition of the terms used. 

The term “landholder,” for examp!e, is frequently 
used in tenancy studies without being defined; the 
abuse of this word is particularly common in literature 
dealing with concentration of holdings. A landholder, 
unless defined, may be a single individual, the head of 
a houscho!d, the manager of a joint family numbering 
hundreds, several co-proprietors, or a; joint-stock com- 
pany; he may be a cultivator, intermediary, absentee 
owner, or a combination of all of them. Figures show- 
ing concentration of landholdings among holders of 
different sizes have little meaning unless they specify 
the approximate number of dependents the holdings 
must provide for. Concentration of holdings, more- 
over, has a different meaning depending upon whether 
it refers to holdings possessed or land held, but leased 
to tenants. Concentration of land ownership in India 
usually occurs together with extreme subdivision of 
holdings on a cultivator’s level. Also, although some 
large holders in areas like Malabar (where sub-in- 
feudation is common) are predominantly either own- 
ers, or intermediaries or cultivators, there are many 
who have substantial holdings in all three categories. 

Under such circumstances, figures like the occupation 
statistics in the Decennial Census which (operating on 
the principle of “‘one person, one occupation”) purport 
to show the percentages of the agricultural population 
belonging to different tenure classes, are grossly mis- 
leading. The census classified agriculturalists and their 
dependents according to the source of the bulk of their 
income into (1) “cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned”; (2) “cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
unowned”; (3) “cultivating laborers”; and (4) “non- 

cultivating owners of land and agricultural rent re- 

ceivers.” Class I was so defined as to include every 

tenure which involved the hereditable right of perm- 

anent occupancy of land for purposes of cultivation. 
As a result, many lawyers, government servants, and 
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businessmen who were also substantial landholders 
were not included in the agricultural category at all; 
many agricultural laborers who were also small pro- 
prictors could be shown only as laborers; many persons 
who were substantial landholders in all three cate- 
gories could be shown in only one of them; and many 
persons who were in fact tenants were shown as own- 
ers. In areas such as Malabar or Bengal, where land- 
holding patterns are exceedingly complex, the- census 
enumerator had no choice but to accept at face value 
the statements given him by the persons questioned. 
For these reasons, no state can expect to obtain from 
census figures reliable information on the number of 
persons who would be affected if non-cultivating land- 
holders were to be dispossessed, or on the probable 
per capita distribution of land if land were to be as- 
signed to cultivating tenants. 

Another basic concept which is often used in tenancy 
literature without being adequately defined is the word 
“holding.” Sometimes it is used to describe an in- 
dividual plot held by a landholder, at other times to 
refer to the total lands in his possession. The indi- 
vidual landholder may have rights over one or two 
plots of land or over several hundred, and each is 
frequently referred to in the same study as his “hold- 
ing.” The term is again used indiscriminately to refer 
to lands held by owners, intermediaries, and culti- 
vators, just as an intermediary’s holding may include 
the holdings of many cultivators, yet form only a por- 
tion of the owner’s holding. 

Sometimes this ambiguity is carried over into tenancy 
acts, with unfortunate results. The Malabar Tenancy 
Act, for example, defines the term “holding” as “a 
parcel or parcels of land held under a single engage- 
ment by a tenant from a landlord.’ As sub-infeuda- 
tion is common in Malabar, there are often in a given 
field two or more layers of tenants, each holding (with 
respect to his immediate inferior or superior) a holding 
of a different size. In 1951 the Act was amended to 
provide for the drawing up of a record of rights of 
every landholder in the district, and rules specifying 
the items to be included in the record were published. 
The instructions issued to the authorities in charge of 
preparing the records did not clear up this ambiguity 
attaching to the term “holding,” with the result that 
recording teams were left in a quandary as to how to 
arrange and tabulate the data which they were collect- 
ing. This, together with numerous other oversights of 
a similar nature, was one of the reasons why this “Rec- 
ord of Rights” Commission, which had employed 1,009 
men for six months and spent 900,000 rupees of public 
money, was finally abandoned before its work had 


properly begun.® 
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Statistics relating to size of holdings in India are 
usually expressed in acres, For the purpose of deciding 
land re-distribution policy, an unrefined area measure 
alone is unsatisfactory, for some account must be taken 
of the productivity of lands available for distribution. 
Productivity per acre varies widely not only in relation 
to the crop raised, but also because of variations in 
rainfall and topography. In November 1954, the Cen- 
tral Government called a conference of representatives 
from the Revenue Departments of the states for the 
purpose of discussing a proposed nation-wide census 
of cultivated holdings.* At this conference, the problem 
of devising a suitable measure of size of holding which 
would obviate these difficulties was considered. It was 
finally decided that each state would work out a 
“standard acre” formula based upon its own land rev- 
enue classification system. This principle appeared to 
be sound, for most states have a system of classification 
whereby the soil type, average rainfall, accessibility 
of sources of irrigation, and actual crop-outturns based 
upon crop-cutting experiments are all taken into ac- 
count in determining the land revenue assessment rate 
of each field. 

The system was devised and applied in each state at 
an enormous cost both in time and money, and in most 
states was very carefully planned and executed. But it 
has four defects which are sufficient to make it of very 
doubtful reliability. In the first place, the revenue 
classification schemes were originally worked out, in 
most states, in the last half of the 19th century, at a 
time when soil science and agronomy were still in their 
infancy. In the second place, this system had to be 
applied to each survey field individually. As each dis- 
trict ordinarily has upwards of a million fields, limita- 
tions of time and of staff meant that the inspection 
accorded each field was necessarily sketchy and too 
few crop-cutting experiments could be carried out. 
Thirdly, all fields were ordinarily rated according to 
their capacity to produce one crop only, whereas several 
different types of crops of vastly different market 
value might be grown in a group of contiguous fields 
or in one field on rotation. Fourthly, the last of the 
periodic resettlement operations (when the fields in 
each district are re-examined to ascertain if their pro- 
ductivity has risen or declined, and the new revenue 
rates are fixed) was in most states performed over 
twenty years ago, during which there have been changes 
in the productive character of many fields. 

Not only was this defective system used as a basis 
for classification of holdings, but most states, owing to 
lack of funds, provided no special staff for carrying 
out the census, and in states where a proper demarca- 
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tion of cultivators’ holdings had never been made, no 
survey staff was appointed. The task of collecting the 
primary data was simply added to the work-load of the 
already overburdened village officers who were, more- 
over, provided with no additional salary. This led, in 
many states, to a strong protest by village officers’ as- 
sociations and to a deliberate slow-down campaign. 
As a result, the census operations are nearly every- 
where far behind schedule and are being indifferently 
carried out. State governments pointed out that they 
were incapable of properly financing the census work 
and the Central Government has refused to grant them 
assistance, 

Figures showing the size of holdings are also used to 
illustrate the degree of concentration of holdings. This 
measure is unsatisfactory unless it is accompanied by 
figures showing whether the concentration relates to 
land in actual possession or to land leased out to culti- 
vators. Expropriation of landlords can be accompanied 
by land redistribution only if large areas of cultivated 
land are in the direct possession of a small number of 
holders. The state can decide, for example, upon a 
policy of giving additional grants to sub-marginal hold- 
ers and settling landless laborers on cultivated holdings 
only if it is in a position to say how many holders ac- 
tually possess lands above the maximum to be allowed 
for personal cultivation and the aggregate extent of their 
lands. 


The Situation in Malabar 


The task of collecting tenancy statistics is often 
difficult and protracted. Some states already have rec- 
ords of rights for all holdings, but in many cases these 
have not been kept up-to-date. Other states, although 
they have had cadastral surveys and have registered 
title-holders, have never prepared records of rights. An 
illustration of the difficulties which a state lacking a 
proper record of rights must face when undertaking 
comprehensive land reform is provided by the case of 
Malabar District in Madras State. This district is one 
of the most densely populated rural areas in India, 
with more than 800 persons per square mile. Its land 
tenure structure is exceedingly complex, as much so as 
that of Bengal or the U.P. Subdivision and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings are common on all tenure levels; there 
are large estates scattered throughout the district in 
thousands of separate plots; there are cultivators tilling 
plots less than a tenth of an acre in size; there are 
landowners who have leased holdings to intermediaries 
and then sub-let portions of those same lands from 
their own tenants as cultivators; and there are tenants 
holding lands on half a dozen tenures from as many 
landlords who have in turn sub-let them to fifty or 
more sub-tenants. 


Productivity is low, although the soil in many parts 
of the district is rich and rainfall is abundant, because 
efficiency is at rock-bottom and capital investment in 
any form other than purchase of lands is almost nil. 
Most of the actual work of cultivation is carried on by 
agricultural laborers working for a wage which in many 
parts of the district is below subsistence. There are even 
villages in the district where land is going out of culti- 
vation because the laborers and small cultivators are 
too weakened by malnutrition to put in a full day’s 
work. Rents are high, and in the case of paddy lands, 
usually absorb the whole surplus produce. A large pro- 
portion of these rents go into the hands of the pro- 
fessional and commercial classes, who treat land simply 
as a means of investment. The district produces less 
than half of the rice it consumes, and is heavily de- 
pendent upon the erratic fortunes of a cash-crop econ- 
omy. Only thirty percent of the population is literate, 
political agitation bred by poverty and discontent is 
rife, and the district today is one of the major strong- 
holds of Communism in India. If ever there were a 
part of India where a positive land reform program 
was urgently needed, it is Malabar District. 


Legislation of a regulatory character has removed 
some of the worst features of economic exploitation. 
Fixity of tenure had been granted to almost all sections 
of cultivators, and active steps toward fixing fair rents 
have been taken since special rent courts were set up 
throughout the district in November 1954. This legis- 
lation has not, however, fundamentally altered the 
situation. It has not solved the problem of fragmenta- 
tion and subdivision of holdings; it has not brought 
about conditions in which the agricultural laborer is 
assured a decent wage. In fact, by giving the cultivator 
fixity of tenure and severely restricting the landlord’s 
power of resuming the land for personal cultivation, it 
has ensured that at least half of the net produce (the 
present fair rent rate) will not be reinvested in agri- 
culture. 

Malabar is included in the ryotwari scheme of rev- 
enue settlement. The principle of this scheme is that 
the government collects revenue directly from the cul- 
tivator, who is also assumed to be the freehold pro- 
prietor. In Malabar, however, they are almost in- 
variably two different people. In such a case, the 
revenue department rules provide that the pattadar 
(person liable to pay land revenue) must be the owner. 
When the district was first surveyed and settled (i.e., 
when field-by-field measurements were made and the 
fields were classified for purposes af revenue assess- 
ment—in 1905), the government prepared a register 
of all of the landowners, who in Malabar are called 
janmis, in the district who were liable to pay land 
revenue. This register, composed on a village basis, 
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showed the configuration, location, and serial number 
of each holding of each janmi in the village. On the 
basis of the survey, settlement, and register of holdings, 
maps and accounts were prepared for each village. In 
1930, these records were thoroughly overhauled and 
brought up-to-date in what was known as the “re- 
settlement.” Consulting these records today, one will 
find, for each village, perhaps 200 “fields.” These fields 
are demarcated in the following way: all contiguous 
lands falling in the same broad crop-category (such as 
“garden” or “wet”) and having the same revenue as- 
sessment rate per acre receive a separate number. If 
the fields are parcelled out among two or more janmis, 
these boundaries are indicated on the map, the sub- 
divisions given an additional serial number, and their 
areas entered in the village account book under the 
serial number assigned to each janmi, called a patta 
number. Each janmi is given a patta certificate for all 
of his holdings in one village, stating their classifica- 
tion, area, survey number, and revenue assessment. If 
a janmi’s holdings in one village are extensive or if 
they are widely scattered throughout the village, he 
may be issued two, three, or even a dozen pattas. 
Janmis having holdings in twenty or thirty villages— 
and many do—often hold two or three hundred pattas. 

Although taluk® offices keep summary statements of 
the total revenue assessments of janmis with aggregate 
holdings paying Rs. 500 or more, there is no consoli- 
dated list for each janmi showing the location and size 
of his holdings. To prepare such a list from government 
records for each janmi in the district, one would be 
obliged to look through the account books of over 
2,000 villages. Moreover, these accounts list holdings 
not by the patta numbers but by the serial number of 
fields. The task would take an estimated one hundred 
men at least two months to complete. Although the in- 
dividual janmis possess their own lists, which they can 
produce on demand, it would be very difficult to verify 
them, for the last revenue resettlement, when govern- 
ment records were revised and brought up-to-date, was 
carried out more than twenty years ago. Today, the 
chances are that a given field in a given village shown 
in the records as belonging to a particular janmi has 
been sold, partitioned, and resold thrice over since that 
date. It is not unusual! to find that the janmi who was 
once the largest landholder of the village has since 
died and that all of his properties have passed out of 
the hands of the original family without any entry 
having been made in the government records. 

The Revenue and the Registration Departments 
have a procedure for recording periodic changes in land 
ownership and entering them in village ledgers, but 


5 A taluk is a subdivision of a district. Malabar has nine 
of them. 
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the procedure is cumbrous, and transferees frequently 
ignore it. Moreover, because janmam properties fre- 
quently change hands either through partition or sale, 
disputes over possession frequently arise. As mutations 
are often not recorded anywhere, these disputes are 
frequent, protracted, and difficult to solve. Thus, if 
the government desired to draw an up-to-date list of 
the properties held by each janmi in the district as of, 
say, February 1, 1956, it would face a very difficult 
task, for there are more than 440,000 separate pattas 
and each patta would have to be traced to its present 
owner. 


Problem of Tenants’ Rights 


Yet the problems which a record-of-rights commis- 
sion must face in drawing up a current record of 
janmis’ rights are trivial compared with those of pre- 
paring a similar record of tenants’ rights. Most of the 
land in Malabar is sub-let by janmis to tenants; a 
large but indeterminate proportion of those lands are 
further sub-let to sub-tenants by intermediaries. When 
a janmi leases his land to a tenant, he does not always 
concern himself as to whether the leased portion coin- 
cides with any particular boundary shown on a map. 
If the leased item is substantial, it may accidentally 
coincide with the Revenue Department’s maps and 
records, but there is seldom any conscious effort to 
see that it does. The reason is that many of the leases 
relate to holdings which tenants, their ancestors, or 
their assigners held long before settlement operations 
were ever thought of. As the survey and settlement 
officers were concerned, in carrying out their work, 
with the janmi’s holding and not that of the tenant, 
the janmi’s private arrangements with his tenants were 
seldom noted. If these tenants died, their holdings were 
partitioned or sold, and new lease deeds were ex- 
ecuted, they were drawn up on the basis of the boun- 
daries stated in the earlier leases. As the boundaries of 
these leases were invariably vague, they would, even 
if they were up-to-date (which they never are), be of 
little concrete assistance to a record-of-rights ccm- 
mission. 

For a long time, leases contained no mention of the 
Revenue Department’s field survey numbers. Finally, 
the Registration Department drew up a rule that all 
new leases had to state the survey numbers of the lands 
in which the leases were located. A deed, however, to 
qualify for registration, merely had to list the survey 
numbers in which the land or lands were located and 
the area of the survey fields; it was not necessary to 
state the area of the leased plots.® The results of that 
provision are sometimes confusing in the extreme. It 


6 The Madras Registration Manual, Vol. I, Madras, 
Government Press, 1927, p. 65. 
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is not uncommon, for example, for a single survey field 
devoted to the growing of rice to be twenty or thirty 
acres in extent. If it bore a uniform revenue classifica- 
tion and was owned by one janmi, there was no reason 
for the settlement officer to subdivide it. The janmi 
may lease portions of such a field to three or four 
tenants, each of whom may in turn sub-let to a dozen 
tenants. If all of their leases were registered, each one 
of the tenants and sub-tenants would be shown in the 
records of the Registration Department as holding the 
entire field. Not all leases, however, have to be regis- 
tered and, despite the incredible amount of litigation 
which takes place every year over land disputes, only 
a small fraction are.’ A large number—probably most— 
of the cultivating tenants in Malabar. hold their lands 
on oral lease. The result is that very few tenants and 
practically no cultivators hold lands which can be 
identified on a map or traced in any written records 
public or private. 

Few cultivators kaow the survey number in which 
their lands are loca. 2: fiw sub-tenants can say who 
the janmi of their lands is; as there is no statutory 
restriction on sub-letting, tew janmis know who the 
cultivators of their lands are. To identify a cultivator’s 
plots, it is generally necessary to go into the fields and 
inspect each one individually. If one asks a cultivator 
what the area of one of his pac ‘y ;Jots 1s, he will state 
its size in the form of the nuwber of pounds of seed he 
uses to sow it. To determine its cov! guration and area, 
a survey team must actually go unt ito the fied and 
measure it. Even the smallest cultivacor wsually has 
six or seven such plots scattered over one or two square 
miles. 

As there are at least 500,000 families with some 
interest in land in Malabar, the total number of sep- 
arate cultivators’ holdings must be several million. To 
prepare a comprehensive record of rights, the Madras 
Government would have to resurvey the entire district 
and measure each individual holding. It would also 
have to provide a summary settlement of disputes over 
titles and boundaries affecting a substantial fraction of 
those holdings. It took the government fourteen years 
and cost (at pre-World War I prices) almost three 
million rupees to carry out the first survey and settle- 
ment of the district’ and to prepare a register of only 
one set of right-holders. At that time the population 
was only half what it is today. Moreover, if such a 
record were not to become worthless even before it was 
prepared, it would be necessary for the governinent to 


7 According to the Indian Registration Act of 1908 ($.17) 
only leases involving a consideration of Rs. 100 or more must 
be registered in order to be acceptable in court as evidence of 
title. 

8 Report on the Settlement of Malabar District, Madras, 
Goverment Press, 1905, p. 24. 


declare a moratorium on all land transfers during the 
period when the record was in preparation. 

Before such a monumental task were undertaken, 
some concrete notion of the probable cost would have 
to be obtained. This could only be determined by a 
properly planned pilot project. It is possible that the 
preparation of a record-of-rights would, in places like 
Malabar, prove too time-consuming and expensive a 
process to be worth while. It is also possible that in 
such a region, where there are two persons for every 
acre of cultivated land and five persons per acre of 
foodgrains, the Planning Commission’s goal of an eco- 
nomic holding for every cultivator could not be achieved 
without dispossessing a large percentage of the agri- 
cultural population, and that public policy would there- 
fore dictate a different approach to the land question. 

Densely populated areas with highly complex land- 
holding patterns raise immense problems for both land 
reform planners and administrators. Yet it would be 
the height of folly to neglect these regions on the as- 
sumption that it is better to leave them as they are 


Nationality Tensions 
BY ALLEN S. WHITING 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the Sinkiang Uighur Au- 

tonomous Region marked a major step in the na- 
tionality policy of Communist China.’ Though it was 
given little attention in the Western press, it was no less 
important a step in its cultural, economic, political, and 
international ramifications than those preceding it in 
Inner Mongolia and Tibet. Sinkiang provides a testing- 
ground for three major goals of the Chinese Com- 
munists: (1) to remold alien societies where the racially 
Chinese (Han) residents are a decided minority, (2) 
to develop industrial bases far inland from China’s 
more technologically advanced areas, and (3) to unify 
the borderlands under a centralized Chinese adminis- 
tration which can control, if not eliminate, all foreign 
influences penetrating these zones. 

Within Sinkiang an interesting case-study of na- 


Mr. Whiting teaches in the Department of Political Science, 
Michigan State University, and is author of Soviet Policies in 
China, 1917-24, Research for this study was made possible in 
Formosa and Hong Kong by a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. That Foundation, however, is not responsible for any of 
the views expressed herein. 

1 For relevant documents on the nationality problem in- 
cluding the full text of the “General Program’? promulgated 
on August 9, 1952, see Policy Towards Nationalities of the 
People’s Republic of China, Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1953. 


than to risk introducing possibly unworkable schemes 
which may in the end have to be abandoned. It is 
precisely in places like Malabar that a solution to the 
land tenure problem is most urgent, for in such areas 
no rural development scheme has any chance of suc- 
cess so long as land tenure patterns remain as they 
are. Malabar and other sections of India with similar 
land problems deserve priority of attention. The first 
step in the direction of a solution should be a carefully 
planned survey of land tenures in selected “problem 
regions” of India organized and carried out not by 
members of legislatures and state revenue department 
officials, but by a staff of economists and statisticians 
working under the auspices of the Planning Commis- 
sion or under a Central Government Department. Only 
under Central auspices would adequate funds be ob- 
tainable for a proper study, and only by this. means 
would the Planning Commission be able in the future 
to frame its land reform recommendations realistically 
and with some fore-knowledge of their chances of 
success. 


in Sinkiang 


tionality tensions and their impact upon both China’s 
domestic and foreign politics emerged with the so- 
called “East Turkestan Republic.” Created as the re- 
sult of a Soviet-aided revolution on November 7, 1944, 
this Kazakh regime ruled three districts bordering 
Russia—Ili, Tacheng, and Ashan (Altai)—as a gen- 
uinely autonomous area at least until the Communist 
takeover of the province on September 19, 1949. Al- 
though reliable first-hand reports have been virtually 
unobtainable, a careful reading of the Chinese Com- 
munist press reveals a group of problems which de- 
layed the re-establishment of the highly nationalistic 
regime as the “Inning Kazakh chou” until November 
28, 1954. The problems experienced in the Ili uprising 
differ only in degree from those arising throughout 
Sinkiang as Chinese control is reasserted over a province 
which has lived for decades beyond the effective reach 
of any central Chinese government.’ 

The three districts include almost one-sixth of Sin- 
kiang’s total population and are preponderantly Kazakh 
in composition. Their natural wealth includes oil, 


2 The author is indebted to the Union Research Institute 
of Hong Kong which so generously shared with him its ex- 
cellent files of contemporary Chinese periodicals. 

3 Sinkiang Jih Pao, December 11, 1954. Official Chinese 
Nationalist provincial figures placed the 1947 population at 
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coal, iron, tungsten, gold, lead, and probably uranium. 
In addition the fertile Ili valley provides wheat and 
pasture land in sharp contrast with much of Sinkiang’s 
desert and steppe terrain. Favorably located for trade 
with Soviet Kazakhstan, the districts lie at the very end 
of a long, hazardous caravan route running through 
Northwest China. The people had close ties with their 
racially akin neighbors across the Soviet fronticr. Three 
of the five Soviet consulates in pre-1949 Sinkiang were 
in these districts and it was no surprise when the revolt 
of 1944 was terminated a year later through “media- 
tion” of the Soviet consul-general in Urumchi (Tihwa). 

Given the close association of the “East Turkestan 
Republic” with the USSR and given its legitimate roots 
in frustrated nationalistic aspirations of local Kazakhs 
and Uighurs, it was to be expected that the regime 
would serve as a model pilot project for the Chinese 
Communists’ revolutionary nationality policy. Unlike 
many other non-Han minorities the Ili group was led 
by experienced administrators who had handled all 
civil as well as military affairs without outside inter- 
ference from 1945 to 1949. Although prolonged nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Nationalist government re- 
sulted in the abandonment of a local flag as well as the 
title “East Turkestan Republic,” the local regime ef- 
fectively rejected Chinese rule up to the establishment 
of the Communist government in Peking.* 

From the moment of Communist victory in China, 
however, trouble beset the Ili regime. An airplane 
crash on August 27, 1949, wiped out almost all its 
leaders, en route to the first plenary session of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 
Akmedjan, Isakh Beg, and other key figures met their 
death, leaving only Burhan and Saifuddin to repre- 
sent the Uighur-Kazakh group.° In view of the tradition 
of intrigue which has bloodied Sinkiang politics in 
virtually every decade of this century, it is impossible 
to reject the possibility of sabotage. Whatever the 
cause, the result was to remove the more vocal spokes- 


725,000 of whom 53 percent were Kazakh and 23 percent 
Uighur and Taranchi; only 58,000 Chinese lived there at that 
time. These figures were obtained by Mr. Henry R. Lieber- 
man of the New York Times on a trip to the province and 
were kindly made available to the author. 

4 For instance Chien Chin Pao, the insurgents’ official 
organ, remarked in late 1948, “It is no longer possible to fool 
the oppressed and downtrodden people by empty words and 
pretty titles. Our present stand is that a people’s liberty and 
rights must be left to the care of the people themselves.” 
Quoted in Ta Kung Pao, January 8, 1949; translation in 
Lieberman files, op. cit. 

5 The “martyrs’ graves” bear inscriptions in Uighur, 
Kazakh, Mongol, and Russian and are periodically visited by 
Communist delegations; see New China News Agency (NCNA) 
release from Inning, August 4, 1952, in Survey of the China 
Mainland Press, No. 390 (hereafter cited as Survey), issued by 
the U.S. Consulate-General, Hong Kong. 
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men of local autonomy. Subsequent remarks by both 
Burhan and Saifuddin marked a complete reversal of 
emphasis from the assertive nationalism of “pre-lib- 
eration.” 

During the final stages of winning China’s North- 
west, the Communist press praised the accomplishments 
of the Ili regime, especially in education, publishing, 
propaganda, and mass organizations.® At the same time 
a subtle warning was injected in the observation. “This 
uprising was not based on racial hatred but was directed 
against reactionary rule. . . . After the completely cor- 
rect nationality policy of the three districts of Ili, 
[nationality] splits completely disappeared.” 

After the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) entered 
Sinkiang this theme became a central one—a fact 
which suggests continued resistance by the Ili insurgents 
against Chinese rule, whether Communist or National- 
ist. As early as November 18, 1949, a Sinkiang Pao An 
Hsin Wen article, “Several Mistakes In Our Nationality 
Problem,” carried the following “self-criticism” : 

“It cannot be said that when our national liberation 
movement began and when it entered the stage of 
armed uprising, our approach to the nationality prob- 
lem was without mistakes. When our people joined 
the armed struggle, overthrowing the Kuomintang re- 
actionary rule in Ili and other areas and exterminating 
the Kuomintang armed forces, we considered the entire 
Han race and the Kuomintang reactionary clique as 
one. We did not distinguish clearly between the entire 
Han race and the small number of rapacious Kuomin- 
tang officials, plundering Kuomintang troops, and the 
oppressive Kuomintang police. This produced the mis- 
taken outlook of considering the entire Han race as 
our enemy and the result was our inability to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. . . . 

“This narrow nationalism is as harmful to the na- 
tional liberation movement as is Great. Hanism. . . . 
We must correct these errors in the first stage of our 
liberation struggle so as to build a new democratic 
province—not spoken of as of ‘this single race, this in- 
divisible race’ but on the foundation of equality for all 
races.” 

This article frankly recognized the basic nationalistic 
impetus (the anti-Han drive) behind the revolt. In 
attempting to redefine it in anti-Kuomintang terms, 
the writer revealed what was to be Peking’s official 
interpretation of the Ili uprising. The administrative 
counterpart of this ideological revisionism was to stress 
the “unity” of the three districts with the rest of 
Sinkiang. That such “unity” came slowly was admitted 
by Burhan, chairman of the Sinkiang People’s Govern- 
ment, in his “General Report on Five Months’ Work 
in Sinkiang”: 

“Because the three districts . . . had for a long time 
worked independently and separately, they were not 


6 Chieh Fang Jih Pao, October 4, 1949, reprinted in 
Hsin Hua Yueh Pao, I, No. 2, pp. 361-362. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Reprinted in Hsin Hua Yueh Pao, 1, No. 4, pp. 883-885. 
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united [with the rest] immediately after establishment 
of the provincial people’s government. . . . After liber- 
ation the three districts . . . gradually united politically 
and economically together with the seven others [of 
Sinkiang]. But because of the long past period of 
separation the present unity is insufficient. The think- 
ing and attitudes of administrative cadres is not united 
enough. From now on they must stress the concept of 
united leadership.””” 

Burhan also noted that reports on Asien (county) 
peoples’ assemblies had been received “from all but 


Tacheng and Ashan.” 


Military Reorganization 

Following Burhan’s warning came a major blow: 
the dissolution of the Ili armed forces and their inte- 
gration into the Twenty-Second Army Group under the 
Fifth Army of the Chinese Communists. The signifi- 
cance of this move (an act which had been success- 
fully opposed by the insurgents during bitter nego- 
tiations with the Nationalists five years previously) 
required a lengthy explanation by Saifuddin.’® Re- 
viewing the history of the “Nationalities Army,” he 
frankly admitted the absence of economic motivation 
in the original uprising while trying to link it with the 
Communst revolution elsewhere in China. Although 
not “anti-feudal” in slogan, “its aim was parallel with 
the PLA’s revolutionary movement.” In fact, “had it 


not used the slogan of national liberation before elim- 
inating traditional rule and instead had called for an 
anti-feudal social change, the revolution would not have 
triumphed easily or might have halted altogether.” In 
short nationality tensions prevailed in the absence of 


economic or “class conflict.” 

Saifuddin then revealed Peking’s determination to 
replace past and present Ili leaders with a new elite by 
eliminating “feudal”? e'ements: “In our liberated dis- 
tricts, we have still not been able to liberate the people 
from the oppression of feudalism. That is to say, the 
Inning uprising which struék down the Kuomintang 
bandits in western Sinkiang only opened the way to 
ridding the Sinkiang people of the feudal oppression, 
enslavement, and killing.” For this next move complete 
control over the “Nationalities Army” was necessary; 
hence its dissolution: 

“In view of the aim and direction of the Inning up- 
rising it is absolutely necessary that the Nationalities 
Army, which from the start looked forward to the 
entry into Sinkiang of the PLA, now that the PLA has 
entered Sinkiang—this Nationalities Army be without 
any suspicious attitudes or mistaken understandings 
and that it have the closest unity with the PLA. It is 
for this reason that the Nationalities Army now bears 
the incomparably glorious designation of the Fifth Army 


However, the year 1951 saw Kazakh revolts spread 
along the Sinkiang-Kansu-Tsinghai border in the East, 
while Kazakh resistance continued in the stubborn Ili 
area in the West. Such widespread hostility to “new 
China” aroused familiar fears of pan-Turki and pan- 
Islam appeals which might unite inner China against 
the Communist regime. Burhan, an upstart Uighur of 
Tatar origin, launched a frontal attack against “im- 
perialists, special agents of Kuomintang reactionaries, 
and a part of the nationalities among the reactionary 
bourgeois class, such as pan-Turkistanists and pan-Is- 
lamists, [who] continue to engage in various reaction- 
ary propaganda in the hope of shifting the attention 
of the broad toiling masses among the minority races 
and of undermining the solidarity among various races 
in the People’s Republic of China.”™ 

Striking at both the Ili group and the Moslems of 
Nofthwest China, Burhan quoted Stalin’s nationality 
principles and concluded, “It is therefore conceivable 
that a people who speak the Turkish language may 
not form a nationality as they lack common territory, 
a common economic life, and a common psychology. 
Similarly people who believe in Islam do not ipso 
facto form a nation. It is also conceivable that na- 
tional'stic theories based on ‘language’ and ‘religion’ 
are mistaken from beginning to end.” Having been 
part of the insurgents’ regime, however, he could hardly 
identify it with the “reactionary nationality move- 
ments” of the “imperialistic collaborators” among the 
Northwest Moslems. After applauding his “genuinely 
revolut'onary regime” which had been “a part of the 
general movement of the revolution of the Chinese 
people” (despite its marked anti-Han origin), he 
warned: 

“At this juncture, any nationality movement which 
seeks separation from the People’s Republic of China 
for independence will be reactionary since, objectively 
considered, it would undermine the interests of the 
various races and particularly the forernost majority of 
the race concerned and thus would work to the.advan- 
tage of imperialism. . . . What has been regarded as 
progressive at one time may become reactionary at 
another time. . . . British and American imperialists, 
lurking agents of the Kuomintang reactionaries, and 
pan-Islamists and pan-Turkistanists are making every 
effort to spread rumor and engage in provocative acts 
with a view to alienating the ties between China and 
the minority races and to sabotage Sino-Soviet friend- 
ship and cooperation. We must liquidate all imperialists 
and their agents—reactionaries, counter-revolutionaries, 
and pan-Turkistanists, and teach the people of various 
races the spirit of patriotism and internationalism.” 

A third major blow fell simultaneously with Burhan’s 
attack. A sweeping purge liquidated key officials in the 
three districts, including most of the original revolu- 


[italics added].” 
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tionary leaders who had not perished in the airplane 
crash of 1949." In view of the scarcity of articulate 
spokesmen and literate administrators among the Ka- 
zakh and Uighur peoples, these three blows effectively 
eliminated the nationalistic elite which had spearheaded 
the movement for “autonomy.” Following an intensive 
re-education campaign during 1953 in the guise of 
“friendship delegations” Peking laconically admitted, 
“It was only after all this that the entire Kazakh people 
returned to the fold of the Fatherland.”"* 


Problems of Leadership 

Having | quidated local leadership, it was incumbent 
upon Peking to provide Han cadres to prepare the area 
for the new-style “autonomy.” At this point a major 
shift of emphasis appeared in the Sinkiang press, which 
began to attack the shortcomings of those “from the 
outside” who suffer from ta Han chu i or “Great 
Hanism.” Such a shift served a dual purpose. It criti- 
cized undoubted shortcomings among inexperienced 
personnel who probably resented their assignment to an 
area far from the more civilized centers of China. It also 
released local resentment through a “safe” channel, now 
that genuinely anti-Han centers were under control. 
Nevertheless such criticisms reveal a continuing state of 
tension among the non-Han people. 

Reviewing five years of effort in Sinkiang, a section 
of the Central Committee of the CCP reported Han 
failure “to evaluate sufficiently use of nationality ca- 
dres,” poor understanding of local cultures, language 
problems, and general lack of closeness between the 
Peking representatives and the local population.’* Ad- 
mitting that experience in predominantly Chinese-popu- 
lated areas provided insufficient experience for such 
work, the report called for training “not only in class 
struggle, but in patriotism, internationalism, nationality, 
fraternity, unity, etc.” It was said that cadres had con- 
cealed their errors, falling into the slough of bureau- 
cratism; others had failed to correct errors of national- 
ity groups, showing a patronizing attitude. 

The summation charged some officials with ‘“sub- 
jectively” believing that “nationality cadres really can- 
not do the job,” others with the fear that “if they can 
do it then we will have to leave.” Nationality cadres 
on their part were criticized for the “mistaken” belief 
that “If we can do it ourselves there is no need for out- 
side Han cadres.” This summation of attitudes on both 
sides is probably an accurate reflection both of the ambi- 
valence of Chinese sent to the area, and the resistance 
of local groups. The official solution was that “only by 


12 New York Times, December 23, 1951; this dispatch 
quotes official Communist broadcasts. 

13 NCNA, Lanchow, May 6, 1954, quoted in Survey, No. 
805. 

14 Sinkiang Jih Pao, September 30, 1954. 
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defeating Great Hanism can the nationality cadres elimi- 
nate local nationalism.” 

The establishment of the Inning Kazakh chou in 
November 1954 brought a rash of articles praising the 
“glorious history” of the uprising but never explaining 
the five-year delay in according self-rule to the area. 
The principal problem raised in these articles concerned 
relations between the Kazakh people and the Chinese 
cadres sent to supervise them. P’ai T’i-han in his report 
to the First People’s Conference of the new government 
commented on the “problem of great nationalism and 
local nationalism.”'® He explained that Han cadres 
should be welcome because “they have long experience 
in revolution and . . . liberated not only themselves but 
also all national minorities in China’s borders.” While 
there might be “some difficulty in language relations 
with Han cadres . . . we should help them overcome 
this difficulty.” His closing remark hailed the Inning 
Kazakh chou as “an inseparable part of Sinkiang and 
of our fatherland.” 

An accompanying editorial called upon the Han 
cadres to carry out their “elder brother” duties in help- 
ing the new chou since they were the majority in the 
nation. The Uighur people, being the majority in Sin- 
kiang, were obliged to fulfill a similar responsibility 
to autonomous areas within their jurisdiction. Finally 
the Kazakhs, although the majority population in their 
chou, had to welcome Han and Uighur assistance be- 
cause of Kazakh “backwardness.” 

Having examined the negative or suppressive aspects 
of Peking’s nationality policy with respect to the Ili 
insurgents, it is proper to recognize also the balancing 
features which seek to win voluntary support of the new 
regime. As early as 1950 Kazakh editions of the selected 
works of Mao Tse-tung, On New People’s Democracy, 
and various Chinese Communist government publica- 
tions were distributed in Sinkiang.’® In 1951 the First 
Provincial People’s Representatives Conference gathered 
524 representatives of all nationalities, including Ka- 
zakhs, for a three-week session in the Sinkiang capital."” 
Naming of local figures to titular posts in such mass or- 
ganizations as the Sinkiang League of Democratic Wo- 
men, the Sinkiang Labor Federation, and the New 
Democratic Youth League (now renamed the Chinese 
Communist Youth League) parallel the window-dressing 
of self-rule symbolized by the change of place-names 
from Chinese to local terms.'* 


15 Ibid. December 3, 1954. 

16 Hsin Hua Yueh Pao, Il, No. 4, pp. 764-798. 

17 NCNA, May 30, 1951, gives an account of the con- 
ference; see Survey, No. 109. 

18 Sinkiang Jih Pao, January 26, 1955, gives a list of 
delegates to the Sinkiang section of the CPPCC; for changes 
of place-names see NCNA, Urumchi, February 6, 1954, in 
Survey, No. 747. 


Such symbol manipulation means much to the un- 
sophisticated peasant or nomad who experienced vi- 
carious participation in politics through his neighbor’s 
pilgrimage to Peking for impressive national holidays. 
Nor is the extension of literacy and the visible improve- 
ment of such physical items as schools, health centers, 
and roads to be under-estimated in determining the at- 
titude of local groups toward Chinese Communist rule 
from above. Combining these varied appeals, a worker 
in the Tushantze oil works, on the occasion of the es- 
tablishment of the Inning Kazakh chou'® described in 
detail his rapid move from “backward feudal oppression” 
to “progressive democratic life.” Never out of his village 
before that year, he had been flown to Peking for the 
May Ist celebrations and had seen the rulers of China 
watching the ceremonies. More than half of his fellow- 
workers, many of them newly trained in technical jobs, 
were non-Chinese. His crowning boast, however, was the 
fact that now “we can elect our own people and rule 
ourselves.”?° 


Completion of the Lanchow-Alma Ata railroad (now 
under construction) through Sinkiang will not only 
facilitate Chinese colonization of this remote region 
but will enable scores of local tribesmen to see the won- 
ders of “New China” and thereby impress them with 
the positive benefits of supporting the central govern- 
ment as well as with the disagreeable results of resisting 


it. This combination of concentrating power at the 
political center while encouraging mass participation 
at the periphery, apparently successful in the Soviet 
Union, may well prove no less workable in Communist 
China. That such participation at the periphery is an 
administrative necessity is demonstrated by the fact that 
down to March 1955, only 1,100 local members were 
recruited in the Ili area for the Chinese Communist 
Party.*! 

Mention of the Soviet Union raises another aspect of 
the nationality problem in Sinkiang with particular im- 
portance for the Ili group. Because of the racial and 
economic affiliation of the area with its Russian counter- 


19 Sinkiang Jih Pao, December 3, 

20 Ibid. Another article claimed that 283,503 had voted 
in the most recent general election. A recent foreign visitor 
reported that nowhere in Sinkiang did he find a Chinese 
mayor or village-head. The importance of such symbolic 
“progress” may be illustrated by the remarks of a refugee 
spokesman for a minority group from the Ili area made con- 
fidentially to the author: “Those of my people in Russia 
suffered from collectivization. Under Sheng Shih-tsai many 
of our people were killed in Sinkiang. The Communists have 
killed many more. Yet when I was a child only my father’s 
household could read; all our people were in the age of 
ignorance. Now they can read; they can hope to improve 
their life. How can we deny our people progress for the sake 
of the few who die?” 

21 NCNA, Peking, July 3, 1955, in Survey, No. 1083. 
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part across the border in Soviet Kazakhstan, and be- 
cause both the Tsarist and the Soviet regimes have ex- 
ploited these affinities in order to extend Russian 
influence into the Ili valley, suspicion of Soviet motives 
is deep-rooted not only among groups in Sinkiang but 
among the Chinese as well. Furthermore the fact that 
the Soviets since 1949 gave up their special influence 
in the Ili region has caused its proteges to feel betrayed, 
particularly when the Soviet withdrawal led to a return 
of punitive Chinese measures.** 

Although explicit published references to Soviet in- 
fluence are exceptional, two examples are suggestive. 
Early in 1954 a conference of cadres at provincial and 
municipal levels in Sinkiang heard an attack against 
“individual anti-Soviet and anti-Communist elements 
who still are dissatisfied with the Soviet Union.”** The 
speaker explained Russian economic and_ ideological 
penetration : 

“Due to the proximity of Sinkiang to the Soviet 
Union the aid from the latter . . . is naturally all the 
more convenient and all the cheaper. As an example, 
the various. machinery items . . . imported from the 
Soviet Union into Sinkiang, besides being of first quality, 
must necessarily be cheaper compared with supplies 
sent to some other parts of the country. . . Then again, 
the Socialist construction in the Soviet Union and the 
happy living conditions . . . in that country also have 
great influence over the people of all nationalities in 
Sinkiang.” 

Another dispatch pointed up the significance of the 
projected railroad through the province for “the eco- 
nomic development of the southeastern part of the 
Kazakh SSR [across the Soviet border]. It will also 
make possible more rapid utilization of the fertile land 
in the Ili valley for agricultural development and make 
other natural resources serve the people’s KSSR.”** 


The reference to “other natural resources” and their 
possible exploitation for Soviet interests raises an im- 
portant problem for Peking. Under Sheng Shih-tsai, 
the Ili region was surveyed by teams of Soviet geologists 
and exploitation of oil, tin, lead, and wolffam took 
place, albeit in insignificant amounts. The Russian 
withdrawal during World War II proved short-lived 
as the Stalin-Mao negotiations of February 1950 led 
to Sino-Soviet joint stock companies for oil and non- 


22 The above-mentioned refugee explained his refusal to 
accept a position in the “East Turkestan Republic” offered 
through the Soviet consul, “When the Russians pulled out 
and Sheng Shih-tsai swung over to the Nationalists in 1942, 
those pro-Russian or pro-Communist were killed or impris- 
oned, I had no assurance Russia might not reverse its policy 
again and I could not afford to take the consequences.” 
Certainly Soviet sponsorship of the “Republic” proved of 
little protection to its leaders later under the Communist 
takeover. 

23 Sinkiang Jih Pao, February 11, 1954. 

24 NCNA, Peking, February 14, 1955; in Survey, No. 993. 
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ferrous metals in Sinkiang. Liquidation of the Soviet 
shares of these companies in December 1954, foilowing 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin mission to Peking, still left an 
element of Russian control in the repayment of Soviet 
investment through future deliveries of the region’s 
output of its natural resources.*® 

The fate of the “East Turkestan Republic” has pro- 
vided an interesting illustration of the multi-dimensional 
problems raised in the creation of the Sinkiang Uighur 
Autonomous Region. Tensions of national and interna- 


25 For a review of Soviet economic and technical assistance 
to Sinkiang see Burhan’s report, NCNA, Urumchi, September 
25, 1955; in Survey, No. 1137. A slightly more detailed 
version is given in Kuang Ming Jih Pao, September 27, 1955. 
In addition to the joint stock companies, Burhan mentions 
an automobile “repairing and assembly plant” and an “auto- 
matic steam power plant,” both fully equipped with Soviet 
machinery. Additional aid includes “thousands of trucks, three 
civil airlines . . . several hundred tractors to open modern 
state farms . . . aerial spraying of insecticides . . . 600 head of 
high-grade livestock,” and a veterinary hospital and medical 
college. 


tional significance have emerged with the determination 
of Communist China to transform the socio-economic 
pattern of its borderlands. The ramifications involve 
the complex evaluation of Peking’s power in terms of 
national unity versus nationality loyalties, and also the 
problem of maximum exploitation of resources through- 
out China’s vast inner Asian area. Communist China’s 
handling of these issues cannot but affect the popula- 
tions of Soviet Central Asia, separated from China on!y 
by artificial barriers of national boundary-lines.** In- 
deed “socialist competition” may now carry connotations 
the Sovict leaders never dreamed of during the days of 
“socialism in one country.” 


26 For differences in the present Chinese and Russian 
approach to the Moslem question see “Rewriting Modern 
History in Communist China: A Review Article” by the 
present author, in Far Eastern Survey, November 1955, p. 174. 
For additional information on recent developments in Sinkiang, 
including some discussion of the nationalities problem, see the 
two reports on Sinkiang in China News Analysis, Hong Kong, 
Weekly Newsletter No. 103 (October 7, 1955) and No. 112 
(December 9, 1955). 


Land and Men in Asia: A Review Article 


BY DOUGLAS G. HARING 


geomge OF LAND TENURE to assure the peasant of clear 
title is one of Asia’s most universal and urgent 
problems. Rising prices of land intensify the evils of 
tenancy. Wealthy men compete to own land, since even 
the urban rich rarely have learned to invest capital in 
industry. Once a man rises above the general level of 
abject poverty, his first goal is to buy land—traditionally 
the only safe and profitable investment. In many Asian 
countries wealth may be simply hoarded—converied 
into jewels that can be fingered, displayed, and sold 
in time of adversity. Hoarded wealth is not expecied to 
produce income; it simply exists and confers prestige 
The idea of exchanging money for pieces of paper that 
bring in more money has not competed seriously with 
the idea that land alone produces dependable revenue— 
except in Japan, and ever there the bias in favor of 
land owning continues strong. Whatever Asians may 
understand by Communism, they rarely understand 
capitalism. 

The demand for income-producing land exceeds the 
supply. Consequently land prices exceed any reasonable 
valuation in terms of productive capacity. The peasant 
cultivator struggles under cumulative burdens. Regard- 
less of the fate of his crops he must produce the rent; 
sooner or later he must borrow—and interest rates range 
upward from 30 percent per annum. Even the land- 
owning peasant often falls into debt and sinks to ten- 
ancy. Mounting debts may claim the very clothing and 
tools of a tenant and force him to make way for another 
tenant who promises to pay higher rent. 


Mr. Haring is Professor of Anthropology at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and author of Blood on the Rising Sun. 
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Words cannot convey the miserable reality to com- 
fortably-reared Occidentals. Nor can words convey to the 
average Asian the autonomy and freedom that “de- 
mocracy” symbolizes to Americans. Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia, on the other hand, is usually concretely 
stated in the peasant’s own language: the bad landlords 
will be liquidated, “colonialism” will end, the peasant 
will have land. Skeptical Occidentals recall the fate of 
peasant-owners in Russia and ask when and how Com- 
munists propose to give the peasant title to his farm. 
The uninformed Asian, however, is not haunted by 
ghosts of Communist chicanery. “Democracy” seems re- 
mote, vague, feasible only for the rich—do not Ameri- 
cans incessantly link democracy and wealth? Such 
dreams are not for peasants. The land, however, is tan- 
gible and indispensable. 

Glib Communist promises are vulnerable to one con- 
crete object-lesson that Americans have often failed to 
stress. By and large, the peasants of Japan have come to 
own their land. There, in half a decade, without blood- 
shed, without liquidating anyone, with no interruption 
of production or of distribution of food, a tremendous 
economic and social revolution has minimized farm ten- 
ancy. This is no fantasied Utopia. It actually happened. 
The endless complications and intricate details were 
ironed out peacefully. No Japanese peasant has been 
shipped to a slave-camp, no landlord has been tortured 
or reduced to hopeless indigence. True, many landlords 
suffered when inflation almost wiped out the value of 
the money paid them for their land. Japan, however, 
presents good investments other than land and is show- 
ing the Orient how to develop useful capital. This peace- 
ful transfer of wealth and power is reminiscent of the 
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almost-peaceful transfer of wealth and power in the 
early days of the Meiji era, when the feudal-military 
aristocrats turned in their swords and focused their 
energies on the building of modern Japan. 

Nearly five million acres of tenant-farmed land have 
passed into the direct ownership of some two million 
families—owned in fee simple, with no strings attached. 
In 1945, about 46 percent of Japan’s farmland was 
tenant-operated. By 1949 only 12 percent was worked 
by: tenants. Stated in other terms, before 1945 about 
one farm family in three owned their land, and the 
remainder were tenants in whole or in part. After 1949, 
70 percent of the farmers owned all their land, 24.5 
percent owned part of their land, and only 5.5 percent 
rented all that they farmed. Formerly, about half of the 
tenant’s crops went for rent—a fact that emphasizes 
the scope of the revolution. 

The present writer from 1917 to 1926 saw Japanese 
village life in both backward and prosperous regions. 
In those days tillers of good land often fared worse than 
did those who toiled on the niggardly hillsides. Compe- 
tition among wealthy investors forced up prices: the 
better the land, the more fantastic its value. To an 
amazing extent, land taxes supported the national econ- 
omy. Japan’s industrial and military establishments 
rested ultimately upon the peasant’s toil. Too often the 
tillers of the best land sold every kernel of rice to meet 
rent, taxes, and interest. Their own food was cheap 
millet imported from Korea and Manchuria. When 
debts became insuperable a daughter could be sold into 
prostitution. 

Even in those days Japanese agriculture was unbe- 
lievably productive. That bounty was the fruit of end- 
less toil, not of scientific techniques. No cost accounting 
revealed to the peasant the minuscule return or the 
actual loss for his interminable labor. Seemingly nothing 
was wasted except human beings and their work; every 
inch of land produced something. All this despite the 
facts of inefficiency: domestic animals were few and 
inferior; the crude tools of a millenium ago still served; 
the variety of crops and the quality of seed were limited 
strictly to traditional items. Farmers derived supple- 
mentary income from part-time work in small factories 
or from sidelines such as silkworms fed from mulberry 
trees that would grow on steep hillsides—all at fantastic 
cost in labor. 

Japan has carried out a twofold agrarian revolution: 
first and almost unchronicled, a technological revolu- 
tion; second, reform of land tenure in the face of the 
protean and endlessly resourceful opposition of the land- 
lords. 

As early as 1925 the government initiated the educa- 
tion of farmers in scientific techniques. There was little 
thought of improving the lot of the peasant; the main 
purpose was to augment national resources for military 
goals. Tire farmer was exhorted to greater frugality, and 
maxims of Tokugawa days were echoed: “Rise early; 
cut grass in the morning, attend to farming by day, at 
night twist straw rope and weave straw bags, in every- 
thing work without negligence.” “The way to rule 
peasants is to act so that they shall not want, but also 
so that they have no surplus.” “Farming is the corner- 
stone of the nation”—not farmers. Exploiting the pea- 
sant’s frugality while educating him paternally in scien- 
tific agriculture, the government achieved massive in- 
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creases in food production that provided apparent jus- 
tification for the program of overseas conquest ‘The 
peasant was supervised; if he cut a timber tree a police- 
man saw that he walked ten miles to an agricultural 
experiment station, obtained seedlings of approved va- 
rieties, and planted them in the vacant spot. Peasants 
learned much about artificial fertilizers, about soil chern- 
istry, about preparation and timely application of humus 
and green manure, about pest control, and most impor- 
tant of all, about hybrid seeds. Omitting the desperately 
lean wartime years when lack of labor and fertilizer 
reduced crops drastically, the yields per acre of every 
major crop in 1951 exceeded those of 1936 by 200 
percent or more. This miracle of efficient land use, be 
it noted, preceded the American Occupation. The sta- 
tistical evidence of its accomplishment did not become 
clear until after the war. 

Simultaneously Japan came of age technologically. 
Approximately three generations are required for a folk- 


population to assimilate a machine-based way of living. 


The first generation copies, blunders, attempts to force 
muscle into unfamiliar patterns. The second generation 
accepts and uses new devices without much insight or 
assured skill, and continues to copy. But the third gen- 
eration, reared on mechanical toys and at home in mind 
and muscle amid machines, no longer need imitate. 
They assimilate, select, and invent devices adapted to 
their unique needs. This happened in Japan. The outer 
world, uncomprehending, still marvels that the Japanese 
turn out precision tools and superior photographic 
lenses. But the Japanese have made Western technology 
their own—so much so that the Occupation’s agricul- 
tural experts often failed to notice the mechanical revo- 
lution on the farms. The new uniquely Japanese in- 
ventions, strange to American eyes, were unthinkingly 
attributed to the old civilization. 


Modernized Farm Methods 

‘Not having visited Japan between 1926 and 1951, the 
writer was unprepared for the changes. For two weeks 
in 1952 I lived in a farmhouse well removed from any 
major city. In this brief sojourn I discovered many new 
indigenous machines and scientific techniques of farm- 
ing. The increased productivity was astounding—em- 
phasized perhaps by the reform in land tenure. It would 
be difficult to allot specific changes to new technology, 
other changes to new tenure conditions. But I remem- 
bered how, in 1920, entire households toiled through 
long winter evenings to weave straw bags and twist 
straw rope. For such labor they received only a pittance. 
In 1952, however, straw bags were woven on simple 
wooden looms worked by footpower—not unknown a 
quarter of a century earlier, but rarely seen in the average 
peasant hut. Another ingenious machine, also foot- 
powered, devoured straw: at one end and at the other end 
delivered perfectly twisted straw rope, neatly coiled. 
Farm women still owned, and knew how to use, the 
primitive stone grinders that their mothers had em- 
ployed. But in 1952 grain was milled in little electric 
devices that left the housewife free for other activities. 
Farmers still knew how to use flails and remembered 
the old threshing songs. In practice the flails now hung 
unused, for nearly every family owned a foot-power 
thresher that cost about $10 and could dispose of an 
entire crop in a couple of days. 
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Thanks to the competition of synthetic fibers, silk- 
raising had almost disappeared. Fruit orchards occupied 
the hillsides formerly devoted to mulberry. The urban 
markets displayed an imposing array of edibles that were 
almost unknown in 1920—apples, strawberries, navel 
oranges, tomatoes, and vastly improved varieties of the 
old fruits and vegetables. Domestic animals of excellent 
breeds had become common. Most farm families had 
acquired a few pigs, perhaps a milch cow, better breeds 
of hens, a goat or two. The wild scavenger dogs of 1920 
disappeared in the hungry days of wartime; they had 
been replaced by breeds familiar in the Occident. Rural 
stores no longer displayed only the poorest, cheapest 
goods. Many kinds of canned foods, Occidental-style 
boots and shoes, good grades of textiles, American- 
style clothing, chocolate candy, flashlights, bicycle ac- 
cessories, cosmetics—here was evidence of improved 
standards of living. 

The farmhouse where I visited in 1952 stood amid 
the fields, and I recalled the insect hordes that in 1920 
made life miserable. DDT, however, had done its work. 
In rice-planting season I slept comfortably without a 
mosquito net, and the floor mats harbored no fleas. This 
village never had entertained a foreigner, and never 
again do I expect to receive such warm hospitality or 
to encounter such eager, courteous interest. Every eve- 
ning people flocked to the house—the new machines 
had made evening a time of leisure—to ask questions, 
listen, and to compare ideas. The village elders quizzed 
me systematically on American local government; I 
flunked their quiz but they eagerly discussed what little 
I could contribute. Leaders of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
were full of questions about American farming; they 
talked of hybrid seeds and drew Mendelian diagrams, 
discussed chemical fertilizers, insecticides, sprays and 
soil chemistry, livestock breeding by artificial insemina- 
tion, and marketing—in terms of daily radio reports. 
The officers and committees of the Women’s Associa- 
tion opened their visit with the question, “In the movies, 
American women sit and drink cocktails while the men 
wait on them. Don’t they ever do any work?” I coun- 
tered by giving daily schedules of my wife and some 
neighboring women back home. After this recital the 
president sighed and murmured, “Well, they work just 
as we do. Your movies are like ours—fiction and gla- 
mour!” Whereat the ladies turned to politics and I 
took heart for the future of Japanese democracy. 

Ori another evening a miscellaneous company arrived 
at the topic of land reform. Suddenly their eyes glowed 
with pride in their new status. “Everyone in this village 
owns his farm. Not a tenant is left. It took the American 
Army to prod our politicians into action; do you think 
we can be wise enough to keep the smart city folks from 
getting the land again?” The same haunting anxiety 
emerged when democracy was discussed. The farmers 
eagerly expounded their Bill of Rights, reminisced 
wryly about police supervision in the old days, and 
waxed eloquent over the new order. “But can we keep 
it?” “Can we farmers learn how to prevent city poli- 
ticians from outwitting us and curtailing our rights?” 
“How can we prevent tinkering with the new Constitu- 
tion?” Tentatively I suggested that they might prefer 
to alter the Constitution; after all, it bore the earmarks 
of foreign origin—would they prefer something more 
Japanese? This brought a chorus of responses: “We 
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don’t care if foreigners wrote all of it. Our politicians 
had two thousand years to give us a decent Constitution; 
they did nothing. Suppose foreigners did write it— 
that doesn’t diminish the value of the rights it guaran- 
tees. Better not to change a word than to risk losing 
it!” Then came a bit of advice, “Don’t be disturbed by 
our politicians who condemn America. We know our 
friends: who gave us the Constitution? Who made it 
possible to own our land? Who took the police off our 
backs? Who sent us food when we were nearly starved 
after the war? Not our politicians—nor did the Com- 
munists. We farmers:aren’t fools. Tell that to the far- 
mers in America—they will understand.” 

Tactfully they urged that the Americans had made 
one mistake. The old inheritance laws had kept a far- 
mer’s patrimony together. When a man reached the age 
of 60, he retired and a son—-supposedly the eldest— 
took over. No will was needed; property was not re- 
distributed when one died. Under the new laws pushed 
through by the Occupation, one’s younger sons and 
daughters, residing in the city perhaps, now claimed 
equal shares in. the family farm. Increasingly, precious 
lands were being sold to raise cash that could be di- 
vided evenly among the descendants, This, they said, 
was the fatal flaw in the new order; this sort of thing 
could bring back tenancy and forfeit the hard-won pride 
of ownership. 

My stay in the village was too brief—and so was my 
stay in Japan. I had to decline invitations to numerous 
other villages. Was this village typical? Were its farmers 
exceptionally alert to the benefits of scientific agricul- 
ture? Prosperous they indeed were, as Japanese farmers 
go; the production statistics, however, indicate that the 
new knowledge and circumstances of farming are widely 
diffused. In backward areas of the Ryukyu Islands also 
I found the same eager adoption of scientific farming 
techniques. 

The insistent population problem looms in the back- 
ground. On a limited area food production cannot be 
increased indefinitely, and Japan’s crop land is being 
reduced drastically by the swelling suburbs of cities. A 
major food crisis may be precipitated easily. Neverthe- 
less the outstanding fact of the successful reform in land 
tenure remains. No Communist country has opened its 
doors and welcomed the world to study any comparable 
reform. The story of Japan’s tenure revolution is writ- 
ten for all to read, and no iron curtain bars the inquisi- 
tive who want to see how it works. Why is not this 
concrete achievement given its due in our efforts to hold 
the Asian line against Communism? 

The story of the land reform is now available in the 
words of a man who was close to the heart of the pro- 
gram: Laurence I. Hewes, Jr.' The devoted enthusiasm 
of the men who dreamed and labored against heavy 
odds to effect tenure reform glows in Dr. Hewes’ pages. 
The book opens with a summary account of the setting, 
the rural village, the history of the peasantry, and the 
relation of the peasant to modern prewar Japan— 
materials better and more critically handled elsewhere 
in English, but here set forth compactly. Chapters on 
the situation in Japan at the end of the war, and on the 


1 Japan—Land and Men, An Account of the Japanese 
Land Reform Program, 1945-1951. Ames, lowa: Towa State 
College Press. 1955. 154 pp. $4.00. 
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first contacts of Americans with the agrarian problem 
add to this background a picture of General Mac- 
Arthur’s determination to effect a fair and just redistri- 
bution of land.* 

Hewes’ remaining chapters offer a concise, detailed 
narrative of the program, the obstacles interposed by 
landlords and their allies, the inexperience of peasants 
in taking the initiative, the frustrations inherent in 
achieving a major reform through an indigenous bu- 
reaucracy that by its very constitution was biased at 
every point against such changes. The selfless zeal of 
Japanese associates who caught the vision of land re- 
form and worked tirelessly and ingeniously to effect its 
fulfillment, receives due credit. Save for the unflagging 
enthusiasm that pervades the book, and the marshalled 
facts that reveal tough-minded patience and tenacity 
without which the reform could not have occurred, 
little is said by way of American self-praise. After all, 
the reform was not administered by Americans. The 
Japanese Diet worked it out, reluctantly, at American 
insistence; the details of the law and its entire adminis- 
tration rested with the Japanese. In every village, per- 
sons hitherto barred from the bureaucracy were selected 
and trained for the arduous administration of the tenure 
reform. As these individuals came to understand their 
task and gained confidence most of them caught the 
sense of mission and rendered service beyond the meager 
remuneration that a erudgir~ Finance Ministry pro- 
vided. 

A summary chapter, “Successes and Failures,” ap- 
praises the program sanely. The peril to tenure reform 
inherent in the American-imposed inheritance laws is 
foreseen clearly. For their own reasons, other Ameri- 
cans were as intent on reforming Japanese inheritance 
and family law as the land specialists were determined 
to effect peasant ownership of land. Both groups at- 
tained their immediate and incompatible goals. The 
long-run outcome is indeterminate. As the farmers put 
it soberly that June evening in 1952, “Can we be wise 
enough to keep the smart city folks from getting the 
land again?” 


2 Someone should ultimately provide an appraisal of the 
influence in official Washington and elsewhere of S. Waku- 
kawa’s scholarly and trenchant essay on prewar land tenure 
in Japan. It appeared in Japan’s Prospect (Harvard University 
Press, 1946). The manuscript circulated in Washington much 
earlier. Hewes does not mention it in his bibliography. 
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MANDARIN RED. By James Cameron. New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1955. 334 pp. $3.50. 

Mr. Cameron, the Chief Correspondent of the London 
News Chronicle, visited China in the autumn of 1954 and 
spent two months traveling in different parts of the coun- 
try going as far north as Manchuria and as far inland as 
Szechwan. The book is a report of his travels and interviews. 
He visited farms, factories, theatres, a university, Mao Tse- 
tung’s birthplace in Hunan province, and other places of 
interest. He talked (through interpreters provided by the 
Communist authorities) with farmers, workers, scholars, er- 
tists, government officials, and many other people. 

The narrative is entertaining, often humorous, and _ in- 
formative. The opening chapters, however, seem lacking in 
focus when the author hops from one observation to an- 
other, but he improves in the later chapters. The author is 
not always accurate when he refers to official documents 
and records, or when he refers to pre-Communist China, but 
he has a knack of finding out important facts in interviews, 
and his general impressions are sound and illuminating. He 
has the ability of distinguishing between the Chinese people 
as persons and their role in the Communist state. He likes 
China and the Chinese, but he is not misled by the Marxist 
clichés and the officially indoctrinated views they express and 
the statistics they automatically repeat. 

His observations cover a wide range of topics—the land 
reform, religion, art, education, women, the Russians in 
China, Chinese food, the Chinese language, and other phases 
of Chinese life. He was impressed by the cleanliness of public 
places; the discipline, the efficiency, and at the same time by 
the regimentation of daily living; the omnipresence of loud- 
speakers through which the people are taught and directed; 
the drab uniforms and the Puritanical emphasis on moral self- 
denial; the inescapability of indoctrination, even on board a 
steamer. Yet he found the Chinese today a merry and friendly 
people who are essentially “reasonable.” Even readers familiar 
with the Chinese Communist regime will find in this book 
many interesting facts of human interest. 
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